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‘ND might we not further appeal to the history of our own beloved 
country, acting in its confederated and national capacity? The 

” policy of the United States, since the acknowledgment of our inde- 
pendence by England, has been essentially, and in a very marked 
degree, Pacific. It must be very obvious to any one who has studied 
the history of our country, that our rulers have based their expectations 
of success in their external policy, not so much upon our military power, 
as upon the just and equitable principles which they have endeavored 
to infuse into that policy. Our national expenditures for military and 
naval purpose, compared with those of other nations of the same amount 
of population, are exceedingly small. And yet the United States have 
ever received, in their intercourse with foreign nations, their full share 
of respect and confidence; they have indeed, sometimes, owing chiefly 
to the peculiarly disturbed state of Europe, suffered great and unmerited 
injuries ; but they have seldom failed, in the end, of obtaining ample 
redress. We certainly hazard nothing in saying that they would not be 
more respected, happy, successful, or better treated, if their policy were 


of a more martial and belligerent cast. 
Tuomas C, Urnam in 1842. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ArticLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 


Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace, 


Art. IIL. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. [V. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches | 


once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in | 
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behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members, 


Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


ArT. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board ot Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 
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THE DISGRACE OF THE NATION. 


The Arbitration Treaty was rejected by the Senate on 
the 5th of May, and the nation thereby self-humiliated 
and disgraced before the world. But it is useless to rail 
about what cannot for the time being be changed. One 
is justified, however, in following the example of Michael, 
the archangel, in his dispute with the Devil about the 
body of Moses, and in saying, The Lord rebuke thee, 
O Senate ! 

It is in nowise easy to make a clear statement of the 
causes which brought about the defeat of the treaty. 
This might be done, if one could have turned some 
psychical kinetoscope upon the minds of the Senators 
during the long four months while the document was 
undergoing their interminable ‘* punching ”; but for 
want of pictures of their mental movements no complete 
statement of reasons can be given. 


The vote shows that the silver question furnished the 
chief ground of opposition. This reason was not put 
prominently forward, but it silently did its work. Of the 
thirty Senators whose votes are recorded against the 
treaty, including four who were paired, twenty-five, or 
five-sixths of them, were silver men. Some of these 
made no speeches. No remarks of theirs are anywhere re- 
corded. But their votes weighed just as heavy as those 
of the eternal talker and the speech-making hair-splitters. 

The silver dislike of Great Britain was only one phase 
of the general dislike and distrust of that country, which 
was the ostensible reason for the rejection of the treaty. 
The untrustworthiness of Great Britain, the trickiness 
of her diplomacy, the aggressiveness of her colonial 
policy, were incessantly worked in the Senate for all 
there was in them. She had sought this treaty that she 
might tie our hands and then do as she pleased. This 
position of the leading Senators who opposed the agree- 
ment would be infinitely funny if it were not so pitiably 
stupid. The Olney-Pauncefote treaty was of our own 
seeking much more than of Great Britain’s. None of 
these Senators seemed to have the faintest notion that 
the movement in England for arbitration came, not from 
the Government except by necessity after long ignoring 
of the subject, but from the masses of the people, the sin- 
cere friends of peace and good understanding, most of 
whom are as much ashamed of Engiish diplomacy, in its 
selfish and unfeeling aspects, as we in America are aston- 
ished and indignant at it. The impossibility of Great 
Britain’s tying our hands by the treaty and keeping her 
own perfectly free seems never to have occurred to these 
sage Senatorial heads. Their trembling eyes were on the 
British scare-crow which their own imaginations had set 
up, and they could see nothing else. 

Another reason that operated, though somewhat in the 
dark, was dislike of Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Olney. 
But this reason seems to have influenced a number of the 
Senators who were really in favor of such a convention 
as much as it did its openenemies. In no other way can 
we fully account for the intense dislike of the treaty in 
its original form and the eagerness with which it was cut 
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up and patched up antil it was an entirely different docu- 
ment, a real Salisbury document, having no Olney marks 
upon it. Whether consciously or not, these amenders 
did almost as much to kill the convention as its open 
opponents. They created at the very start a dislike and 
distrust of it which all their eloquence and skill and sin- 
cere interest, in the later stages of the discussion, could 
not remove. 

We do not pretend to say that the fifty Senators who 
voted or paired for the treaty were not sincere friends of 
arbitration, but, with some exceptions, they seemed so 
over-sensitive about ‘‘ American interests’’ that they 
were nearly blind to the importance of having a treaty of 
substantial and enduring worth, such as America’s prin- 
ciples and practices called for. ‘Thus a suspicious and 
only partially conscious Chauvinism on the part of many 
Senators otherwise friendly to the convention must be 
set down as one of the causes of the treaty’s defeat, to 
say nothing of the rank jingoism of the chief of its oppo- 
nents. At the last moment, after the Senate had spent 
sixteen weeks in transforming the document into some- 
thing after its own heart, the discovery was made that 
some parts of it were in direct contradiction of other 
parts, and thus a new reason for its rejection was dis- 
covered by these critical minds. 

How wuch Irish hatred of Great Britain had to do with 
the rejection, it is impossible to say. It is certain that 
this sentiment did a good deal of lobbying against ratifi- 
cation, and that it lobbied up to the very last moment. 

Humiliated and disgraced as we feel over this igno- 
minious outcome of what promised to be the greatest and 
most beneficent occurrence of the century, there is com- 
fort and great encouragement in one fact; the cause of 
arbitration, and of permanent Anglo-American arbitra- 
tion in particular, has received an enthusiastic and over- 
whelming ratification by the people of the country. All 
the work of the past is not lost. Nothing indeed is lost, 
but much gained. The cause is stronger in the United 
States than ever before. The people know its meaning 
better. ‘The Senate may yield only slowly to the demands 
of public sentiment on the subject, but it will have to yield 
at last. ‘The people will teach it that the highest interests 
and the true honor of the country are to be held above sel- 
fish love of prerogative and slavish attachment to Sena- 
torial traditionalism. The loss of the arbitration treaty 
is something greatly to be deplored, but much more 
deplorable is the fact that the highest and most honored 
legislative body in the nation has proved itself incapable 
of comprehending and rising to the height of a great 
opportunity such as comes to men only once in a genera- 
tion, and to some men never but once. It will not be 
long before the Senate will have the privilege of facing 
another treaty, perhaps next time with three or four 
nations parties to it. It is to be hoped that President 


McKinley and Secretary Sherman will take the matter up 
again immediately. The people will not only uphold 
them in doing so, but will not be satisfied unless they do. 


CUBA AND THE SENATE. 


It becomes increasingly evident that the disease with 
which the United States Senate is afflicted is jingoism 
almost pure and simple. The malady is called love of 
liberty and humanity, germs of which are wixed up with 
it, but the ailment cannot be wrongly diagnosed after its 
recent violent exhibition of symptoms. The Morgan 
resolution recognizing the belligerency of the Cubans, 
after a long-continued and finally exciting debate, was 
forced into precedency over everything else in the Sen- 
ate, and was passed on the 20th of May by a vote of 41 
to 14. The resolution, which is a joint one, is thus 
worded : 

Resolved, That a condition of public war exists be- 
tween the government of Spain and the government pro- 
claimed and for some time maintained by force of arms 
by the people of Cuba, and that the United States of 
America shall maintain a strict neutrality between the 
contending parties, according to each and all the rights 
of belligerents in the ports and territories of the United 
States. 

An effort was made to get the resolution referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs where it might be ex- 
amined in the light of the actual condition of affairs 
in Cuba, of which President McKinley hopes to get more 
accurate knowledge on the return of Mr. Calhoun whom 
he has sent as a special commissioner to make investiga- 
tion. But reference to the Committee was voted down, 
and the opponents of the resolution were obliged to allow 
it to come to a vote or have important legislation demand- 
ing immediate attention indefinitely obstructed. 

The utterly useless sentimentalism of the whole pro- 
ceeding is the more apparent, because it is practically 
certain that the House will do nothing with the resolu- 
tion. Mr. Reed is known to be in entire sympathy with 
the President in the matter, and without his consent the 
resolution, which cannot be gotten before the House 
without a special rule, will never be heard of in that body. 

The unreasonableness of the Senate’s action is also 
apparent from another standpoint. ‘The President is 
known to be maturing a plan as rapidly as possible by 
which he hopes to bring about in a peaceful way a cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Cuba and the independence of the 
island. He was opposed to the Senate resolution because 
of the greater difficulty which its adoption would put in 
his way in his negotiations with Spain. About the only 
conceivable effect of the passing of the resolution, aside 
from the extreme self-satisfaction which it must give to 
the Senators’ souls, will be the possible strengthening 
of the Spanish government in its determination to prose- 
cute hostilities against the Cubans to the bitter end, and 
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the blocking of the way for any successful negotiations 
in their behalf on the part of the administration. What 
is called the moral effect of the resolution will be quite as 
strong in this direction as in giving support and encour- 
agement to the Cuban cause. 

A small body of Senators, including the ablest and most 
truly American of them all, made a dignified and coura- 
geous stand against the rushing tide of jingoistic senti- 
mentalism which would be only too happy to have this 
country immediately involved in a bloody and costly war 
with somebody. But their efforts to show the uselessness 
of the resolution, and the impropriety of the attempt to 
force the President’s hand and to dictate his foreign poli- 
cy exactly at the moment when he was known to be en- 
gaged in negotiations in the interests of Cuba, were all 
unavailing. 

The question is not one of sympathy with the cause 
of Cuban freedom, for all Americans without distinction 
have that. Nor of detestation of the oppressive and 
cruel methods of the Spaniard, for in this, too, all citi- 
zens of this country are one. The question is, what 
role the United States, the friend of all nations, the great 
promoter of liberty and peace and of the Christian 
progress of the world, shall play in her relations to other 
nations. Her true policy in these relations is undoubt- 
edly that expounded by the Senators who opposed the 
Morgan resolution, as it has been expounded and prac- 
ticed for the most part by the preceding President and 
by Mr. McKinley so far in his administration. If the 
nation continues to follow, as she has mostly followed in 
the past, this policy of peaceful non-interference she may 
retain her position at the van of Christian civilization. 
But if she falls into the opposite course, as she seems in 
growing danger of doing, and undertakes to interfere by 
violence in the affairs of other nations, however justifiable 
such interference may seem in any particular case, she 
will sooner or later be led away by her self-righteousness 
and find herself at the bottom of a hopeless impasse of in- 
ternational entanglement, like the nations of Europe, 
whose selfish policy of armed interference in the affairs of 
others has brought them to about the last degree of deg- 
radation. 

We shall hope that, though the former administration 
failed in its attempt at peaceful mediation between the 
Spanish government and the Cubans, President McKinley 
may succeed in persuading the authorities at Madrid 
that it would be in every way honorable to Spain 
freely to grant the Cubans the opportunity to say how 
they will be governed in the future. It has been believed 
that a probable change in the Spanish ministry would 
make this negotition much more likely to have the desired 
issue. The passing of the Morgan resolution seems, 
however, to have united all parties in Spain in the deter- 
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mination to resist every attempt of the United States to 
mediate in behalf of the Cubans. 


THE UNIVERSAL POSTAL CONGRESS. 


The Universal Postal Congress which has been in ses- 
sion in Washington since the 5th of May is a much more 
significant and important assemblage than the limited 
space devoted to it in the papers would indicate. The 
postal service, which has in recent years become world- 
wide and has rapidly developed both in the facilities and 
in the speed of transportation of the mails, is a service 
which affects closely the interests of every nation. It is 
an absolute necessity of modern life. It is not strange, 
then, that practically all the nations of the world have 
entered into the Postal Union. When this Congress 
opened at Washington only three nations were still out- 
side, and two of these, Corea and the Orange Free State, 
have since given in their adhesion and have delegates at 
Washington. This leaves only China outside, and she 
is expected to come in before the Congress closes, as her 
delegates are at Washington. We shall then have the 
first union in history including all the nations of the world. 

Such an event ought not to be passed by without the 
attention which it deserves. The Postal Union is one of 
the first ripe fruits of the new internationalism of our 
time, which is ultimately to bring all the nations of the 
world into a regular and harmonious coéperation in the 
promotion of the highest interests of each and all. Such 
a union establishes, so far, the peace of the world, and 
must prove a powerful antidote, in its way, in preventing 
the periodic outbreak of war with its disturbances and 
destructions. 

It is interesting to notice that this first world-union of 
the nations should have grown up about apparently so 
simple a matter as the conveying of information by letter 
from individual to individual in different parts of the 
earth. But in reality it is not a simple matter at all, but 
a very complex and serious one. All the interests of 
society, in religion, in business, in science, etc., depend 
upon the efficiency and trustworthiness of the service by 
which people communicate one with another. The more 
complete and reliable this service, the more rapid and 
sure the progress of society. The service must, in its 
very nature, enlarge and develop trust between man and 
man, and between nation and nation, forit is founded 
on trust and proceeds by trust. A crime against mail 
transportation is now everywhere considered among the 
most serious of crimes. The question naturally arises, 
if men and nations have thus established peace between 
themselves in this matter, why can not the same be done 
in every direction in which they have relations one with 
another. ‘There is but one answer possible. Such uni- 
versal, world-wide peace is sure to come, for the necessi- 
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ties as well as the moralities of life are everywhere 
pressing it upon the nations. 

The Congress is meeting in the great hall of the old 
Corcoran Art Gallery, which is richly decoreted for the 
occasion. There are delegates present from fifty-five 
countries, including nearly all of those in the postal 
union. The Congress was welcomed by Postmaster- 
General Gary who said that it was ‘‘probable that by the 
time the Congress adjourns the sun will not rise upon a 
civilized people nor set upon an organized government 
which is not included in the wise and beneficent jurisdic- 
tion of the Universal Postal Union.” General G. S. 
Batcheller, the oldest of the United States delegates, is 
President of the Congress. Mr. Hehn, director of the 
Postal Union at Berne, is Secretary. The desk of Dr. 
von Stephan, of Germany, the founder of the Postal 
Union, to whose recent decease allusion was made in our 
last number, has been draped in mourning. Allusion was 
made in the opening address by Mr. Gary to the fact that 
the idea of a permanent Universal Postal Union origin- 
ated with Postmaster-General Blair of this country in 
August 1862. Thus this whole great postal system has 
grown up within thirty-five years. 

The sessions of the Congress are held behind closed 
doors. The discussions are in French. The Congress 
is carefully examining all the provisions of the present 
postal union laws with a view to revision where neces- 
sary. The work is done chiefly by Committees which 
examine the subjects and then report them about once a 
week to the full Congress, which is expected to continue 
in session for about two weeks more. 


OUR UN-AMERICAN ANGLOMANIA. 


It is not often that we give any attention to an anony- 
mous letter. But the one given below is so refreshing in 
its frankness and naiveté that we are sure the reading of 
it will give great pleasure to allour friends. It is delightful 
to be thrashed in such an unconventional way. We fairly 
felt our back bleed with pleasure as we read. We com- 
mend the letter of this young apostle of prejudice and 
hate to him of the Outlook who wrote the article alluded 
to on ** School Histories.” It was he who has gotten 
us into all this trouble. We borrowed his article and 
in turn are delighted to lend him our thrashing. We 
commend the letter also to all “our English cousins.” 
How very pleased they will be to see exactly in what light 
their country is regarded by a genuine American whose 
name even, if we had it, would show no trace of Anglo. 
Saxon depravity ! How appalled they will be to learn in 
just what way England is to come to her ruin! And how 
they will hasten to repent in sackcloth and ashes, like the 
people of Nineveh, before St. Paul’s begins to tumble 
down on their heads! 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
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Editor of the Advocate of Peace: 

I have with great interest read several numbers of your 
paper, andthe more I read the more un-American do I 
find your institution to be. The ostensible object of your 
association is to effect international peace. This, sir, [ 
venture to assert, can never be accomplished. War will 
ever be the instrument by which the Almighty castigates 
sinful nations; and consequently, in your endeavors to 
abolish war you are bringing upon yourselves the difficult 
task to abolish sin. 


I would refer you to the gospel of St. Luke, if you 
wish to learn the sentiments of Scripture on war (Luke 
Chap. XXI.), wherein, it is asserted that at the end of 
the world nation shall rise against nation etc. 

Before I proceed farther, sir, allow me to inform you 
that Iam an American-born citizen, though of German 
descent ; and as such, sir, I became very indignant when 
I scanned an article in the May number entitled ‘* School 
Histories and International Animosities.” In this article, 
I affirm, you make an unjust attack upon American his- 
tories, you very nearly implying as much as if we were 
to have our history written or at least ratified by British 
historians. 

Commenting on the unjust dislike that Americans have 
for the ‘* mother country,”’ the worthy Samuel Plimsoll de- 
clares that the English have no such feeling toward 
America. Sir, does this Mr. Plimsoll know the history 
and nature of his own countrymen? Apparently not. 

The English have always taken the lead in creating 
animosity between the two nations. Again, sir, how can 
you reasonably demand good feelings between the two 
nations, when such writers as Mr. Dickens have done 
their utmost to place the social affairs of our country in a 
degraded light? Sir, I would advise the author of the 
above mentioned article to study the history of the 
United States more thoroughly, and if he be an American, 
he will certainly find no cause to blame the American 
school boy for entertaining hostile, I should rather say, 
prejudiced opinions on the British. 

The act of vandalism perpetrated by the British when 
at the capitol, the dastardly act of seizing Union vessels, 
and siding with the rebel in the cause of secession and 
slavery, can never be forgotten by atrue citizen. Again, 
dear sir, if you wish to know why the prejudices of the 
American are levelled specially at Great Britain, you 
must recollect that we have never come into hostile con- 
tact with any but Britain’s often unjust views. 

Sir, if you have ever read Irving’s works (a fact which 
I doubt greatly), you will find that England, or, as you 
call her, ** the mother country” has always set us a bad 
example. To quote a passage from Irving’s ‘* English 
Writers on America:” ‘*She (England) is instilling 
anger and resentment into the bosom of a youthful na- 
tion, to grow with its growth, and strengthen with its 
strength. If in America, as some of her (England’s) 
writers are laboring to convince her, she is to find an in- 
vidious rival and a gigantic foe, she may thank those 
very writings for having provoked rivalship and irritated 
hostility.” Thus, my dear sir, British and not American 
writers are the cause of the dislike existing between the 
two countries. I should advise you to read this entire 


production of Irving’s, and your Anglo-mania may be 
partially dispelled. 

While the national character of America was still in a 
state of fermentation, England had the audacity to sour 
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it; let her now eat the sour and disagreeable bread. 

Moreover, if England is our ‘‘ mother country,” should 
she not set her daughter an example of good feeling? 
But the hypocrite far from effecting peace, is constantly, 
and has always been, stirring other nations against each 
other. 

She has driven nearly all of the generous Irish race 
from the land of their fathers, and I am of the opinion 
that some day she shall meet with her ruin at the hands 
of the Irish immigrants’ descendants. Yes, England’s 
cup is full and perhaps the day is not far at hand when 
some traveller from New Zealand shall stand on London 
Bridge and sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s. 

But if you are so anxious to effect good feeling with 
the ‘* mother,” I had almost said ‘‘ step-mother” coun- 
try, you had better begin a reformation in England itself. 
Tell your English cousins, we Americans, made up almost 
entirely of Irish, German, Italian, Negro, etc. blood can 
take care of ourselves. 

I have observed that all the leading men of your asso- 
ciation bear Anglo-Saxon names; this already would 
show why you so imploringly beg us to !ove our good { ?) 
mother England; this alone proves you to be Anglo- 
maniacs and will certainly not infuse faith into the heart 
of an Irishman. 

But by they way, I read to-day of an account, wherein 
it is proved that the sailors who had won Nelson’s battles 
were mostly Americans of Paul Jones’ fleet ; the poor fel- 
lows had been captured and treated most ignominiously, 
and King George himself agreed to have them made tars 
on his men-of-war, and the poor fellows induced, or 
rather impelled by circumstances, had to save their lives 
by winning our mother(?)-country’s battles. 

In conclusion [ advise you poor Anglo-maniacs to re- 
turn to your mama England, and cease with your sicken- 
ing talk of good feeling between America and the 
‘*mother-country.” Trusting you will listen to my advice, 
I remain, Yours truly, 

An American Boy. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The citations which we give in this number of the 
Apvocate from various papers, are fairly representative of 
the opinion of both the religious and the general press on 
the Senate’s action in rejecting the arbitration treaty, or 
in making it only a fit object of rejection. It is true that 
many papers expressed little regret at the rejection of the 
treaty in the form in which it was finally voted on, but 
the course of the Senate in emasculating and finally re- 
jecting it was as a whole almost universally condemned. 
We could have multiplied these citations by the score, 
and the language would everywhere have been essentially 
the same. One thing was noteworthy in the treatment of 
the subject by the papers, and that was that arbitration is 
considered by them to be stronger than ever before, and 
that there is much less danger to-day of an outbreak of 
war between this country and Great Britain than was 
the case even a few months ago. 


Secretary Sherman has formally notified the British 
government, through Sir Julian Pauncefote, of the fail- 
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ure of the Senate to ratify the arbitration treaty. The 
Secretary had no official knowledge of the reasons for the 
rejection of the treaty and so could give Sir Julian none. 
The latter doubtless knows more than he wants to know 
about the Senate’s feelings, and was probably quite con- 
tent to receive nothing more than the oflicial announce- 
ment of the rejection of the convention on which he had 
spent so much time and patient effort. How these two 
distinguished men, Sherman and Pauncefote, both of 
whom favored the treaty, must feel in communicating 
with each other about the subject, over the miserable 
fiasco of the Senate, which becomes the more disgusting 
the more points of view it is regarded from! 


Ex-Secretary of State, John W. Foster, has been sent 
by the President to Great Britain, Russia and Japan 
with practically full powers to negotiate and sign treaties 
for the better protection and preservation of the seals in 
Behring Sea. Hope is entertained that he may be able 
to induce Lord Salisbury to arrange a modus vivendi by 
which all pelagic sealing may be prevented during this 
season. The patrolling of the sea by English and Ameri- 
can ships within the specified distance from the Pribyloff 
islands has proved ineffectual in stopping the extermina- 
tion of the seals, so long as pelagic sealing beyond these 
limits goes on. The four nations interested ought cer- 
tainly to be willing and able to come to an agreement by 
which all their interests in the seal industry may be pre- 
served. Mr. Foster is the wisest and most experienced of 
all our diplomats and will be able certainly todo all that 
can be done in the matter entrusted to him. He goes 
first to Great Britain to consider the subject with the 
Prime Minister. Thence he will goto St. Petersburg and 
afterwards to Japan. The mission is an extended one 
and will take many months for its accomplishment. 


President McKinley’s Cuban policy is substantially the 
same as was that of President Cleveland. The Senatorial 
jingoes are already showing their dislike of the ‘ un- 
Americanism” of ‘that splendid gentleman” in the 
presidential chair. But they are certain not to force 
his hand even by passing Senator Morgan’s belligerent 
resolution. Learning officially of the suffering and 
destitution of American citizens in Cuba Mr. McKinley 
sent to Congress on May 17th the following entirely 
unsensational but in every way sensible message : 

‘To the Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the United States: 

Official information from our consuls in Cuba estab- 
lishes the fact that a large number of American citi- 
zens in the island are in a state of destitution, suffering 
for want of food and medicines. This applies particu- 


larly to the rural districts of the central and eastern parts. 

The agricultural classes have been forced from their 
farms into the nearest towns, where they are without 
work or money. 
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The local authorities of the several towns, however 
kindly disposed, are unable to relieve the needs of their 
own people, and are altogether powerless to help our own 
citizens. 

The latest report of Consul-General Lee estimates 600 
to 800 are without means of support. I have assured 
him that provision would be made at once to relieve 
them. 

To that end, I recommend that Congress make an 
appropriation of not less than $50,000, to be immediately 
available for use under the direction of the Secretary of 
State. 

It is desirable that a part of the sum which may be 
appropriated by Congress should, in the discretion of the 
Secretary of State, also be used for the transportation of 
American citizens desiring to return to the United States 
who are without means to do so.” 

Within eighteen minutes after the message was re- 
ceived the Senate had voted the appropriation asked for 
by the President, and the House afterwards concurred. 

It is understood that the President will not proceed 
any further until he receives official information from Mr. 
Calhoun who is making special observation for him of 
the condition of things in Cuba. 


Things in the island of Cuba are in a most deplorable 
state. Not only are American citizens on the verge of 
death by starvation, but many of the Cubans themselves 
are reduced to utter destitution. There seems no imme- 
diate prospect of a change for the better. The informa- 
tion received at Washington shows very clearly that 
Spain has along task before her, if she ever succeeds in 
putting down the insurrection. The Cuban cause seems 
as strong to-day as ever. In the recent engagements the 
Spaniards have had none the better of the fighting, but 
rather the worse. The pacified (according to Weyler) 
portions of the island are alive with insurgents to the 
number of possibly thirty or forty thousand well armed 
men. Filibustering expeditions continue to land men 
and supplies in spite of all the efforts of Spain and of the 
United States government to prevent them. 


The most sensational thing about the sensational dis- 
cussion in the Senate on Senator Morgan’s Cuban resolu- 
tion was the disclosure by Senator Foraker on the 19th 
ult. of the fact that more than a year ago the United 
States had tendered its good offices to mediate between 
Spain and Cuba, and that the offer had been rejected by 
Spain. He read the letter which Mr. Olney had ad- 
dressed on the 17th of April 1896 to the Spanish Minis- 
ter at Washington, offering mediation in a way consist- 
ent with the honor, dignity, and continued sovereignty of 
the Spanish government in Cuba. To this offer the 
Spanish Minister had replied that ‘‘ there was no effect- 
ual way to pacify the Cubans, except upon the condition 
that they first submit to the mother country.” The ex- 


tracts of Mr. Olney’s letter given in the dispatches show 
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that it was an extremely able treatment of the circum- 
stances which led to the offer of mediation, and that its 
spirit was entirely free from sentimental threatening, 
though the hint was plainly given that the United States 
might be compelled to intervene rather than see another 
ten years of Cuban insurrection. 


Ex-Senator Edmunds, in response to a request for his 
opinion in the matter, has given his reasons for thinking 
the action of the Senate in passing the Morgan resolution 
unjustifiable. They are as follows: 

‘¢*T am free to say that I do not think the Senate was 
justified in taking such action at this time. When there 
was war between the North and South in this country the 
Washington government protested strongly against the 
recognition of the confederacy by foreign powers. Eng- 
land and France heeded the protest for some time, but 
eventually belligerency was acknowledged. 

** At the time of the protest against such recognition 
there was in the South a regularly organized movement. 
Its civil branch was an important one, and its seat of 
government was known the world over. Yet despite 
these facts the United States protested strongly, and 
afterward made England pay for the damage done by 
cruisers fitted out in her ports. 

‘* As far as my information goes Cuba has not reached 
such a stage as was reached by the Southern States. 
She is still an integral part of Spain. The Cuban cause 
is represented primarily by the military powers, and I re- 
peat that there seems to me no excuse at the present time 
for the action of the Senate. The idea is held by some 
that after the recognition of belligerency Cuba could fit 
out vessels of war in ports of the United States that 
might prey upon Spanish merchantmen, and fight Spanish 
cruisers. This idea is erroneous. ‘The moment the 
United States granted recognition of belligerency, she 
would also assume a position of strict neutrality.” 

One of the first effects of the passing of the Morgan res- 
olution was a free fight in the lobbies of the Spanish Sen- 
ate. During a heated debate in the Senate the Duke of 
Tetuan, minister for toreign affairs, charged that a speech 
of Senor Sagasta to the Liberals a few days before had 
contributed to bring about the vote in the United States 
Senate. Thereupon the government was charged with 
feebleness and cowardice. The minister of foreign affairs 
declared that he would accept dictation from nobody. 
Then he and Senator Comas, a Liberal and a professor 
in the University of Madrid, fell to boxing each other’s 
ears and a general scramble ensued. As a result the 
minister of foreign affairs has resigned and the Liberal 
members of the Senate have refused to attend any 
more sessions until satisfaction is given them by the 
Duke of Tetuan. Like tends to produce like, and if the 
Morgan resolution does not lead to fighting on a larger 
scale we shall have to thank the better stars under which 
President McKinley and Speaker Reed were born. 


The permanent committee on international arbitration 
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appointed at the Conference held in Washington in April, 
1896, of which Mr. William E. Dodge is chairman, has 
prepared and sent out through the press the following 
appeal in reference to the defeat of the Anglo-American 
arbitration treaty in the Senate: 

“The rejection by our national Senate of the treaty 
initiated in accordance with the joint resolution of Con- 
gress, passed in 1890, and concluded by the representa- 
tives of the United States and Great Britain, Jan. 11, 
1897, we believe to have been against the highest inter- 
ests not only of the two nations concerned, but also of the 
world. Nor can we doubt that the rejection was against 
the prevailing national conviction. By every available 
mode of expression, the people, without distinction of 
party or locality, manifested their desire for the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty. Seldom has a national measure re- 
ceived a popular support so cordial. 

We believe that the national conviction remains essen- 
tially unchanged. It appears that the vast majority of 
our citizens are still in favor of an equitable system of 
arbitration between the two countries. They still think, 
with President McKinley, in the words of his inaugural 
address, that the treaty deserved approval, ‘‘not merely 
as a matter of policy, but as a duty of mankind;” and 
that ‘* the importance and moral influence of the ratifica- 
tion of such a treaty can hardly be overestimated in the 
cause of advancing civilization’’; and, with Mr. Cleve- 
land, that the treaty had in it *‘the promise of tran- 
scendent good.” 

To our fellow-citizens, accordingly, we make renewed 
and confident appeal. The wise advocacy of the great 
cause should be everywhere maintained. The effort 
should still be not only for arbitration as fit occasion may 
arise, but also for a proper and permanent system of arbi- 
tration between this country and Great Britain. Such a 
result would be the most influential step toward the adop- 
tion of arbitration by all civilized nations. It remains, 
therefore, for patriotic citizens unitedly to labor until, 
with the sanction of our national Senate, the intelligent 
will of the people shall be embodied in a just and com- 
prehensive treaty for the accomplishment of that end.” 


On the 12th of April the Geographical Society of Lis- 
bon created a General Peace and Arbitration Commission. 
The Commission has addressed a letter of salutation to 
all the peace societies and expressed its wish to enter into 
afliliation with them. We extend to the new organiza- 
tion our most cordial greetings and good wishes, and 
hope that it may have a long and useful career in pro- 
moting the principles of good-will and peace among the 
Portuguese people. The Commission extends a most 
cordial invitation to the Universal Peace Congress and 
the Interparliamentary Peace Union to hold their Ninth 
Annual Meetings at Lisbon, in 1898, during the time of 
the fétes to be held in honor of the memory of Vasco de 
Gama, the explorer. 


Hostilities between the Greek and Turkish armies have 


ceased. After severe fighting in Epirus, and at Velestino 


and Pharsalos the Greeks were compelled to abandon 
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their positions. Finally seeing the hopelessness of the 
struggle the Greek government asked the Powers to 
mediate. This they undertook to do, but found Turkey 
unwilling to yield except upon what they considered ex- 
cessive conditions. A gentle letter from the Czar of 
Russia to the Sultan brought about an armistice of seven- 
teen days, which it is said will be renewed while condi- 
tions of peace are being arranged. The scheme of the 
Powers is not to allow Turkey to retain Thessaly but 
only to have a slight strategic rectification of the frontier 
and a reasonable indemnity, the Powers to control the 
Greek finances until the indemnity is paid. There is 
great opposition on the part of Turkey to the giving up 
of Thessaly, and the Sultan is represented to be in straits 
on account of the pressure brought upon him by those 
favoring a refusal of the demands of the Powers. The 
attitude of Turkey is looked upon as threatening grave 
results. Greece has entered with the Powers a protest 
against the indemnity demanded by Turkey, and also 
against any rectification of the frontier. 


The peace movement in Europe has suffered a severe 
loss by the death of Dr. Franz Wirth at Frankfort, on the 
15th of May. Dr. Wirth was one of the earliest of the 
Germans to give in his adherence to the cause. He was 
president, up to the time of his death, of the Frankfort 
Peace Society, the oldest, we believe, of the German 
peace societies. He had often in recent years made ex- 
tended lecturing tours through the German cities, one of 
these during the past winter. A number of Societies 
were established through his efforts. Dr. Wirth was also 
a member of the Commission of the International Peace 
Bureau at Berne. We are sorry to have to record his 
loss at this time, so useful was he in promoting the great 
cause for which with us he labored. But he has created 
a large number of friends for the movement, who will see 
that it does not languish. 


The Naval Committee of the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties has endorsed the big naval scheme proposed in De- 
cember last calling for the expenditure on the French 
navy of twenty millions of dollars over and above the 
regular naval expenses. 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs has decided 
to report favorably the Alaska boundary treaty, with an 
amendment that provides that the acceptance of Mt. St. 
Elias as the initial point of the meridian boundary shall 
not operate as a concession of any claims of the United 
States on the sea-coast line between the two countries. 


Secretary Long has been authorized to use any avail- 
able ship of the United States to convey to the sufferers 
from the famine in India the shipload of grain and pro- 
visions collected in New York. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN PEACE 
SOCIETY. 

The Sixty-Ninth Annual Meeting of the American 
Peace Society was held in Pilgrim Hall, Congregational 
House, Boston, Wednesday, May 12th, at 2.30 P. M. 

In the absence of the President, Hon. Robert Treat 
Paine, who was kept away by illness, Rev. S. Hopkins 
Emery, of Taunton, one of the vice-presidents of the 
Society, was called to the chair. 

Rey. S. C. Bushnell of Arlington invoked the divine 
blessing upon the Society, its officers and its work. Miss 
Georgia B. Birdsall was chosen secretary for the meeting, 
and the records of last year’s meeting were read and 
approved. 

The General Secretary reported that all the oflicers and 
members of the Board of Directors chosen last year had 
accepted their appointments, except one. 

The Executive Committee reported that the treasurer’s 
report of last year, which had been referred to it, had 
been audited, approved and placed on file. 

Rev. J. H. Allen, Mr. L. H. Pillsbury and Rev. S. C. 
Bushnell were appointed a committee to bring forward 
names of officers to serve for the coming year. 

The treasurer’s report was then presented. The Audi- 
tor, William E. Sheldon, reported that he had examined 
the treasurer’s accounts and found them correctly kept 
with proper vouchers for all money paid out. The re- 
port of the treasurer was then read and approved. It 
showed that the sum of $6596.78 had been received 
during the year, and $6287.41 expended, a balance of 
$309.37 remaining in the hands of the treasurer, with 
unpaid accounts against the Society amounting to 
$1270.60. 

Secretary Trueblood explained that the income of the 
permanent fund had been about one thousand dollars less 
than the preceding year. A part of this had been made 
up by special contributions recently received, but not 
enough had been received to close the year free of debt. 
The demands made upon the Society during the year, 
on account of the unusual interest in the subject of arbi- 
tration, had made it impossible to lessen the expenses, 
especially in connection with the publication and distri- 
bution of the Apvocare or Peace, without real detriment 
to the cause. A larger income, he said, would be needed 
hereafter in order properly to carry out the growing work 
of the Society. 

Rey. Dr. L. H. Angier expressed his high appreciation 
of the Apvocate or Peace, of the way in which it was 
kept fresh and up to the times, and his hope that it 
might not have to be cut down either in size or number of 
copies issued. The Society ought, he said, to keep up with 
the times and with the increasing demands made upon it. 

The Report of the Directors was then read by the 
General Secretary. It was listened to with expressions 
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of sincere interest and hearty approval. Discussion 
followed which was participated in by the Chairman, Mr. 
Emery, by Hon. Amos Perry of Providence, R. I., and 
by Rev. C. B. Smith. All of these gentlemen had been 
interested in the peace cause and watched its progress 
for over sixty years and well remembered the founder of 
the Society, William Ladd, and the intelligence and zeal 
with which he had devoted himself to the cause. 

The Report was accepted and approved and ordered to 
be printed in the Apvocate or Peace. (The Report is 
given in full below. ) 

The following resolutions submitted by Rev. Charles 
G. Ames were then unanimously passed : 

Resolved, That while, to our deep grief and shame, 
the Treaty of Arbitration with Great Britain has failed 
of ratification in our own Senate for lack of a two-thirds 
vo‘e, we yet find abundant cause of gratitude and hope 
in the fact, which public demonstrations have made 
clearly manifest, that the policy of arbitration has met 
with an enthusiastic popular ratification in both countries. 

Resolved, That the citizens of this republic should ever 
hold in honor their own statesmen by whom the Treaty 
was negotiated, the incoming President whose first mes- 
sage urged its prompt ratification and all those Senators 
whose voices have been heard unequivocally in its favor. 

Resolved, That as the rising demand for the settlement 
of international difficulties by definite judical provisions 
proceeds from the conscience and reason of mankind we 
have no fear that it can ever be silenced by the clamors 
of passion, the machinations of selfishness or the brutal 
traditions which keep the war spirit alive. 

The committee to nominate officers then made their 
report. The report was accepted and adopted by a 
unanimous vote. (For the list see page 122.) 

Secretary Trueblood read a letter from Rev. Howard 
C. Dunham, a former General Secretary of the Society, 
in which he expressed regrets that his age and enfeebled 
health did not permit him to be present, though his 
interest in the cause and his faith in its ultimate triumph 
were as great as ever. Mr. L. H. Pillsbury of Derry, 
N. H., a former agent of the Society, alluded to the valu- 
able services of Mr. Dunham in other years when the 
cause had much less popular sympathy than at the pres- 
ent time. The Secretary was instructed to convey to 
Mr. Dunham an expression of the sincere appreciation 
and sympathy of the meeting. 

The Chairman of the meeting proposed that the Secre- 
tary also be instructed to convey to the President of the 
Society, Mr. Paine, the regrets of the members present 
at his inability to be present and their heartfelt sympathy 
with him in his recent bereavement. The proposition met 


with a cordial and unanimous response and the Secretary 
was so instructed. 

After interesting remarks py George Foster of Wester- 
ly, R. I., who stated that he had come to Boston to 
attend a peace meeting over sixty-five years ago when 
there were no railroads, the meeting adjourned. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Mr. President and Members of the American Peace Society: 


The Board of Directors chosen at your annual meeting 
in May, 1896, respectfully submit the following report : 


At no time since the founding of the American 
Peace Society sixty-nine years ago has the cause which 
it represents had such a share of public attention and in- 
terest as during the past year. In codperation with the 
many other agencies at work, we have done what we 
could to bring to consummation the work in which the 
Society has been so long and faithfully engaged. 

MEETINGS OF THE BOARD. 


The Board has held regular meetings every two months 
from September to May at the Society’s rooms. The 
meetings have usually been well attended and the dis- 
cussions interesting. We have tried to take advantage 
of all suitable occasions to make the influence of the So- 
ciety felt through the press and otherwise. 

ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING. 

The public meeting held in Huntington Hall on the 
evening of the same day as the annual business meeting 
last May, though not very largely attended, was one of 
unusual interest. Addresses were made by President 
Paine, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. Edward Everett Hale and 
by the president of the meeting, General Francis A. 
Walker, whose recent untimely death we, in common 
with all who knew him, so greatly deplore. President 
Walker had long been one of the vice-presidents of the 
Society. He was deeply interested in the great cause of 
international concord, and condemned in the most em- 
phatic manner what he called the ‘‘cheap and vulgar 
jingoism,” which would turn our country into an irritable 
and aggressive war power. We desire here to record our 
deep appreciation of the eminent and varied services 
which he rendered to the cause of human progress. A 
full stenographic report of the addresses given at the 
Huntington Hall Meeting was printed in the July Apvo- 
CATE OF PEACE, and good reports of it were also given in 
the Boston daily papers. 

PUBLICATIONS. 


We have continued, under the editorial care of the 
Secretary, the publication of the ApvocaTe or PEACE 
and the ANGEL OF Pracer, three thousand copies of the 
former and two thousand of the latter. Much larger 
editions could have been distributed to great advantage, 
but the state of the finances of the Society did not permit 
any increase. The Apvocate has been sent regularly 
during the year to the reading-rooms of all the colleges, 
universities and theological seminaries in the country, to 
aconsiderable number of Y. M. C. A.’s in the larger 
cities, to many public libraries, and to ministers and 
other leaders of public opinion. The means for sending 
these copies has been furnished through contributions 
from Benevolent Funds, Peace Associations and Com- 
mittees, and from private individuals interested in the 


cause. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

We have kept on hand, for sale and for free distribu- 
tion, supplies of more than thirty different kinds of 
pamphlets, tracts and reports, treating of various phases 
of the subject of peace and arbitration, and also of stand- 
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ard works like Dymond’s ‘* Essay on War,’ Sumner’s 
‘¢ True Grandeur of Nations,”’ the Baroness von Suttner’s 
‘* Lay Down Your Arms,” ete. The demand for peace 
literature, especially recent documents, reports of Con- 
ferences, etc., has been large, particularly on the part of 
young men and women in the colleges and schools. 
The funds at our command are not at all adequate to the 
needs in this direction, as a large amount of the literature 
has to be furnished gratuitously. 


PUBLIC WORK. 


Members of the Board together with other members of 
the Society, at the invitation of Mr. Smiley, attended 
and took part in the Second Annual Conference on Inter- 
national Arbitration held at Lake Mohonk in June last, 
President Paine being called upon to preside the last day, 
when Senator Edmunds was called away. In addition to 
his editorial and office duties, the Secretary has during 
the year contributed articles to papers and magazines and 
given a number of public addresses on peace and arbitra- 
tion, two of these on ** The Federation of the World” 
being lectures before the faculty and students of Mead- 
ville Theological Seminary, on the Adin Ballou founda- 
tion for the promotion of Practical Christian Sociology. 


CONGRESSES AND CONFERENCES. 


The year has been remarkable for the number and ex- 
cellence of congresses and confereners held to promote 
international justice and peace. The Conference in June 
at Lake Mohonk, already alluded to, was the most re- 
markable meeting of the kind ever held in this country. 
In its personnel were able statesmen and diplomats, 
judges and jurists, editors, clergymen, college presidents, 
professors, publicists, business men, etc. It was pre- 
sided over by the distinguished ex-Senator Edmunds. 
The speeches and discussions were of an exceptionally 
high order. 

The Universal Peace Congress held its seventh annual 
meeting in Buda-Pesth, Austro-Hungary, from the 17th 
to the 22d of September, during the time of the Hungarian 
Millenial Exposition. No representatives of the American 
Peace Society were present at the Congress, the Secre- 
tary being unable at the time to go abroad. The Con- 
gress was attended by delegates from more than a hun- 
dred peace associations. It was presided over by the 
distinguished Austrian General Tiirr, who has for years 
devoted himself assiduously to the cause of European 
peace. It was noteworthy as being the first gathering of 
the kind ever held so far east in Europe. It was received 
with great courtesy by both the national and the munici- 
pal authorities, and its proceedings were well reported in 
the local and the national press. 

Immediately following the Congress, the Interparlia- 
mentary Peace Conference was held for three days in the 
same city, giving its chief attention to the subject of an 
international tribunal of arbitration. It was presided 
over by the Speaker of the Hungarian Lower House, its 
sessions being held in the Senate Chamber, or House of 
Magnates. ‘Two hundred and fifty delegates were pres- 
ent from the peace groups in the different European 
parliaments, the largest number ever present at one of 
the Conferences of the Union. This body grows in num- 
bers and influence each year and now constitues one of 
the most powerful anti-war forces in Europe. 

To these important gatherings must be added the meet- 
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ing of the Institute of International Law at Venice later 
in the autumn. 
THE PEACE SOCIETIES. 

The peace societies continue to grow in number and 
strength in nearly all parts of Europe, especially in Ger- 
many, where more than a dozen new associations have 
been organized during the past year. They have carried 
on their propaganda with great energy and perseverance, 
through their special organs, through the general press, 
by means of courses of public lectures, and of special 
meetings and conferences. No less than fifteen papers, 
devoted exclusively to the interests of peace, are now 
published in Europe, in seven different languages. The 
peace societies in this country have done their work the 
past year with vigor and faithfulness. 

THE PEACE BUREAU. 

The Peace Bureau at Berne continues to serve efficiently 
as a means of intercommunication between the Societies, 
and of executing the enactments of the Peace Congresses. 
Under the judicious management of its efficient and inde- 
fatigable Secretary, Mr. Ducommun, it has become a 
recognized centre of influence. At the meeting of the 
Society of the Bureau at Buda-Pesth last autumn Secre- 
tary Trueblood was re-elected a member of the Bureau 
Commission. 

PEACE SUNDAY. 

The Sabbath before Christmas was again observed this 
year as Peace Sunday. The observance of the day, 
which has heretofore heen confined to Great Britain and 
the United States, is gradually extending to the Conti- 
nent of Europe, where a number of Protestant pastors 
made it this year the occasion of special instruction to 
their congregations in the principles of good-will and 
peace. 

PARLIAMENTARY ACTION. 

Significant among the events of the year indicating the 
steady growth of opposition to war, we are pleased to 
mention the action of both the Austrian and the German 
parliaments. Neither of these bodies has ever before 
taken any action favoring even the principle of arbitra- 
tion. But recently, under the influences brought to bear 
by the peace societies and the members of the Interparli:- 
mentary Union, both of them have not only declared in 
favor of the principle, but they have also by resolution 
asked their respective governments to consider the ques- 
tion of negotiating permanent treaties of arbitration with 
other governments. The action of these two parliaments, 
which have heretofore been two of the strongholds of 
militarism, can not be overestimated as indicating the 
immense gain recently made by the peace movement. 
The Belgian parliament, which has more than once de- 
clared in favor of the principle of arbitration, has also 
recently gone a step further and voted with unanimity in 
favor of a permanent arbitral system among the civilized 
nations. Furthermore, the German parliament a short 
time ago squarely refused to vote the credits asked by 
the Emperor in order to greatly enlarge the navy, and the 
Danish Chamber has declined to allow the sums demanded 
by the government to increase the fortifications around 
Copenhagen. 

CASES OF ARBITRATION. 

The year has added a number to the list of interna- 
tional disputes settled by arbitration or referred for 
settlement. ‘The ‘Costa Rica Packet” case between 
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Great Britain and Holland has been decided (March 1, 
1897) in favor of the former. 

The Mixed Commission to determine the amount of 
damages due to Canadian sealers, under the Paris award 
closed its sittings at Victoria, B.C., on Feb. 1, this 
year, but their decision has not yet been announced. 

The frontier difficulty between the Argentine Republic 
and Chili, referred in 1896 to arbitration is still pending, 
Queen Victoria having been chosen as final arbitrator, in 
case one is needed. 

A case between Great Britain and Colombia referred in 
1896 to three arbitrators is likewise still pending. 

The Trinidad question between Great Britain and 
Brazil was, through the good oflices of Portugal, dis- 
posed of on the lst of September last, Great Britain re- 
nouncing all claims to the island. 

The long standing boundary dispute between Great 
Britain and Venezuela, which last year created so much 
disturbance between this country and England, has finally 
been put into the hands of an able board of arbitrators, 
a convention to this effect having been signed by the 
United States and Great Britain on the 12th of Novem- 
ber last, and a subsequent one by Great Britain and 
Venezuela on the 2d of February. The two countries 
have since resumed diplomatic relations. It is matter of 
profound gratification that this dispute which at one time 
threatened the peaceful relations of the two great English- 
speaking nations has thus been put into the way of peace- 
ful solution. 

On the 30th of January last Mr. Olney and Sir Julian 
Pauncefote signed a convention referring the Alaska 
boundary dispute to a Commission of four members who 
are to hold their sittings on the case in London and 
Washington. 

France and Brazil have just come to an agreement to 
refer to arbitration their dispute over the boundary be- 
tween Brazil and French Guiana, a dispute involving a 
larger territory than that in question between Great 
Britain and Venezuela. 

The mere statement of these cases, scarcely known to 
the general public, is sufficient proof of the immense gain 
which the cause of arbitration is making. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN AND AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION. 


Two recent occurrences of considerable importance as 
showing the pacific tendency of our day are the establish- 
ment of the Greater Republic of Central America and 
the movement now in progress for the federation of the 
British colonies in Australasia. 

THE ANGLO-AMERICAN TREATY. 


The great event of the year, in the international peace 
movement, was the negotiation by Mr. Olney and Sir 
Julian Pauncefote of the treaty of arbitration between 
this country and Great Britain. When this treaty was 
signed on the 11th of January, there was an outburst of 
satisfaction and approval both in this country and Great 
Britain which was well-nigh universal. The thoughtful, 
Christian people of both lands, through the press and 
otherwise, gave their unqualified support to the conven- 
tion. ‘The President of the United States and the Queen 


of Great Britain both expressed their strong desire that 
it should be ratified and go into effect without delay. It 
was reasonably to have been expected that a measure so 
strongly and generally supported, which gave promise 
of so much advancement to civilization, would have been 
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promptly ratified and proclaimed to the world. Least 
of all was opposition to have been expected in the Sen- 
ate of the United States. As soon as opposition devel- 
oped in the Senate, our Board, individually and collect- 
ively, in common with many other agencies, did what it 
could to bring public sentiment to bear in favor of ratifi- 
cation. At the meeting of the Board in January a strong 
memorial was drawn up and forwarded to the Senate, 
officially signed by the President and Secretary of the 
Society. 

But all efforts to save the treaty have failed. After 
being amended almost beyond recognition, it was finally 
killed when the vote was taken on the 5th instant, a day 
which ought hereafter to be counted among the dark days 
in our national life. It has been a painful spectacle to 
see the wishes and high purposes of two great peoples 
thus thwarted by the selfish prejudices and unworthy 
dislikes of a mere handful of men in power. 

But the cause of arbitration is not lost. It has re- 
ceived a severe blow. It has been wounded in the house 
of its friends. It has been discredited before the world 
by the seeming desertion of its greatest champion. But 
it is not dead. Our country has not proven false to itself. 
It has been misrepresented, betrayed. The cause of 
arbitration is stronger in our country to-day than ever 
before. Its friends are more numerous. The trial 
through which it has passed has greatly strengthened it 
in their affections. 

The duty of the members of this Society, which has so 
long championed the cause, and of all the friends of 
peace throughout the land, is at the present hour per- 
fectly clear. No backward step must be taken. There 
must be no halting, no air of defeat. The movement for 
an Anglo-American treaty must be at once renewed 
with increased vigor and courage, and the principles of 
justice, love and peace, for which the Society stands, 
must be spread abroad through the earth by every means 
at command. Even if this treaty had stood, there would 
still have remained an immense work to do. Various 
events of the year indicate that the spirit of injustice, 
hatred and strife are still dominant in many parts of the 
world. 

THE CUBAN WAR. 

The insurrection against Spanish misrule in Cuba has 
continued through the year. All the efforts of Spain to 
suppress it have so far failed. The island lies in waste, 
and there is suffering and starvation in many parts of it. 
Our government has continued its policy of non-interfer- 
ence in the matter, wisely, as we think, when all the in- 
terests involved are taken into account. 

THE REBELLION IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Another insurrection against Spanish authority has 
been in progress in the Philippine Islands, the merits of 
which it is difficult at this distance to determine. The 
latest reports indicate that this insurrection has about 
exhausted itself and must soon come to an end. 

THE SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

The situation in South Africa at the present time is far 
from hopeful. The evil effects of the Jameson raid on 
the Transvaal, under what has proved to be the direct 
authority of the Governor of the English South African 
colonies, have not disappeared. The present attitude of 


England toward the Dutch colonies seems to be inexcus- 
ably belligerent, and may at any time produce an open 
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rupture with the Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
which have recently entered into a federation. The 
Transvaal government and the British are both preparing 
for war. The course of the British Colonial Secretary is 
strongly opposed in the House of Commons by the 
Liberal leaders. 

THE GRAECO-TURKISH WAR. 

Most discouraging of all the events of the year is the 
war recently broken out suddenly and unexpectedly 
between Greece and Turkey; because it touches so 
closely those European questions and dispositions which 
render a great and disastrous conflict always imminent 
and mock all hope of an early coming of the era of good- 
will and peace. The causes of the war were not simply 
Greek love of liberty and right, coupled with an almost 
insane rashness; not simply the selfish, meddlesome, 
vacillating and incoherent course of the powers; nor 
again the long-continued cruel, fanatical and loathsome 
atrocities of the Turk. Deeper than all these proximate 
causes is the selfish, greedy, exclusive, barbarous spirit 
which rules everywhere in European international politics, 
which has spread its blight everywhere. Greece and 
Turkey share in this spirit each in its own way. The 
friends of peace must not stop with merely superficial 
criticism. They must go to the rootof the matter. They 
must demand with ever greater insistence a_ radical 
change of spirit. The public sentiment already forming 
in Europe in favor of such a new spirit must be stimu- 
lated until it grows into acontrolling force. Not till this 
is done will the danger of wars cease and such questions 
as the Cretan and the Armenian become easy of solution. 


GROWTH OF ARMAMENTS. 


There is no immediate prospect of a cessation in the 
growth of European armaments. England continues to 
increase her war fleet. France has determined to enter 
upon a large and costly extension of her navy. The Ger- 
man government also seems determined to bring the Ger- 
man navy up to a first class sea power, though temporarily 
defeated in its purpose by the Reichstag. China and Ja- 
pan are both steadily adding to their navies. The United 
States also is now in the full tide of naval extension, the 
burdensome and dangerous outcome of which both the 
government officials and the people seem unwilling to see. 


DARKNESS AND LIGHT. 


While the light of the coming peace is steadily growing 
brighter, the darkness of ill-will and strife is still very 
deep. There is much in the events of the year for which 
we may be profoundly thankful, but there is also much 
to deplore. There remains before the members of this 
Society and all kindred organizations enough to be done 
to call forth their most earnest and patient efforts, and 
their highest devotion to God and toduty. Righteousness 
and peace will some day reign in the earth, but only as 
faithful men and women labor and pray for their coming. 

By order of the Board of Directors, May 12, 1897. 

BenJAmMIN F. TrvueBLoop, Secretary. 


OPINIONS ON THE DEFEAT OF THE ARBITRA- 
TION TREATY. 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

The Senate has killed the Arbitration treaty. Its ac- 


tion is exasperating. It would have been discouraging, 
too, if arbitration itself were killed. The principle lives, 
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but the particular plan for its application is remorselessly 
sacrificed. It was an admirable plan, drawn with great 
skill, secured with great difficulty, and welcomed with 
great applause. The Senate brings it all to naught, and 
for no good reason. Its whole course of dealing with it 
has been exasperating. It was detained in committee, it 
was delayed in the general debate, it was on the shelf 
when the regular session ended; it was taken down and 
delayed and debated and debated and delayed in the 
special session until the people got tired waiting for the 
final result. It was amended almost to the limits of pos- 
sibility and so reduced in merit that some of its warmest 
friends felt indifferent as to its fate, and then it was 
killed. And most of the delay, much of the debate and 
many of the amendments were needless, and most need- 
less of all was the rejection. 

The Senate is a continuous body and cannot be sum- 
marily dealt with. It is a slow and tedious process to 
change its make-up. It has too little sense of responsi- 
bility, and has become more or less callous to public 
criticism. Senators are apt to take refuge behind their 
prerogatives. But they must not be allowed to escape 
the storm of public displeasure which their rejection of 
the treaty of arbitration has caused. 

We can hold up to public view the men who are re- 
sponsible fur the rejection. Who are they and what rea- 
sons do they give for bringing upon the American people 
a great humiliation before the nations of the world? 
They are largely free Silver men, though not exclusively 
so. All the populists but one were with them; all the 
Silver Republicans, nearly half the Democrats, and about 
a fifth of the Republicans. What is the conclusion? It 
is that the ardent Silver Senators dislike England because 
she so staunchly maintains the gold standard. There is 
no logical connection between arbitration and free coin- 
age of silver; but there is a logical connection between 
prejudices, and this prejudice, is linked with others, and 
all are covered with a cloak called Americanism. 

When we look for real, tangible, weighty reasons for 
the rejection of the treaty we do not find them. The pos- 
sibility of involving questions of national policy and in- 
tegrity was wholly eliminated. The treaty was rendered 
perfectly harmless by emendation, and when amendment 
could not further go, they killed the rest by a stroke — 
Morgan and Mills, Quay and Carter, Teller and Daniel, — 
Kansas and Arkansas, Nevada and Idaho, North and 
South Dakota, Utah and Montana, Colorado and Texas — 
killed it in the guise of constitutional duty, killed it in 
the name of American policy ! 

With shame we say to the world, we prayed for arbi- 
tration and when it was offered rejected it; we begged for 
the treaty, and when we got it we cast it back. With 
deep indignation we say to the thirty-one Senators who 
have brought humiliation upon us, you have betrayed a 
great and noble cause and brought defeat upon it; but 
you have not killed it. You have put off for a while the 
day of victory; but the purpose is fixed in the hearts of 
the people, and they will live to see it accomplished and 
te see you regret your foolish prejudices and short-sight- 
edness. You won only because one of your votes con- 
stitutionally balanced two of the votes on the other side. 
You were in an actual minority. Nearly twice as many 
were on the right side in opposition to you. 


THE OUTLOOK, 


The causes which seem to us to have operated in bring- 
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ing about the rejection of this Treaty were chiefly four: 
(1) Personal antagonism to President Cleveland and Secre- 
tary Olney created a prejudice against the Treaty, and 
Senators once committed against it were not sulliciently 
large-minded to change their position. (2) The Treaty 
would have had the effect to reduce the prerogatives of the 
Senate, by transferring from the Executive Department, 
of which in the ratification of the treaties the Senate is 
a part, to the Judicial Department the adjustment of 
international difficulties. Like all aristocratic bodies, the 
Senate is exceedingly jealous of anything which threatens 
a diminution of its powers. (3) The hostility to Eng- 
land, which we regret to believe is widespread, though we 
hope not deeply seated, and which has beea recently in- 
tensified by the extraordinary inaction of Great Britain 
in the presence of the Armenian massacres and its still 
more extraordinary action in respect to Crete and Greece, 
operated strongly against the Treaty. (4) The general 
spirit of conservatism, which leads a great many men to 
think nothing can be which has not been, and to oppose 
the principle of international judicial system simply be- 
cause it is a novelty in international relations, made some 
Senators regard the Treaty as impracticable. 

We are inclined to think that the defeat of the Treaty, 
as emasculated, will in the end prove more advantageous 
than its adoption. With an emasculated Treaty the 
country might have been satisfied; wth its defeat the 
country will not be satisfied. The lovers of peace must 
begin a new agitation, not for international arbitration, 
but for the establishment of a permanent court of judica- 
ture, to which all international questions of every de- 
scription must be submitted as a matter of course, exactly 
as all controversies between the States of the Union are 
submitted to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The next proposition should be, not for a tentative tribu- 
nal for the adjustment of difficulties between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, but for a permanent tribunal 
for the adjustment of all controversies between the United 
States and any civilized nation which will join us in this 
endeavor to substitute law for war —that is, reason for 
brute force. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


No great disappointment was felt by the public be- 
cause of the rejection of the treaty. Practically it had 
been rejected already through the amendments which had 
emasculated it. The disappointment felt when the Sen- 
ate began to show a disposition to defeat the original 
treaty was more profound and widespread than has been 
displayed in this country concerning any legislative 
measure during the present generation. ‘There can be no 
question that a very important advance has been made in 
the last sixteen months in the direction of peace and 
unity between the two great English-speaking nations. 
This period will have peculiar significance in their history. 
In both countries the people have faced immediate possi- 
bilities of war with each other. They recoiled from these 
possibilities because of ties of blooc, of common trusts 
and united aims. They have realized what war between 
them would destroy. They have weighed the possibilities 
of reasonable settlement of difficulties that may arise be- 
tween them by referring them for decision to able and ex- 
perienced judges. It would be far more diflicult to in- 
volve Great Britain and the United States in war to-day 
than it might have been two years ago. The people in 
both nations understand one another better, have deeper 
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mutual respect and desire more earnestly one another’s 
welfare. Especially do we rejoice that the sympathy of 
educated men and women, so far as expressed, has been 
almost unanimous in this matter. We believe that that 
feeling is still more general in England toward us. In 
both countries it is steadily growing. Enlarged mutual 
acquaintance will strengthen it. Increasing popular in- 
telligence will give the principle of arbitration so firm a 
hold in both nations that it will either be embodied in a 
permanent treaty or be sure to be employed in any case 
which may threaten conflict. The arbitration treaty has 
failed, but the consideration of it has done much to make 
war impossible and to strengthen the bonds of friendship 
between the people of our nation and of our mother 
country, whose language and history and faith and aims 
are ours. 
THE ADVANCE. 

Of course further proof that the Senate is not degener- 
ating is furnished by its rejection of the arVitration treaty, 
one of the most enlightened and beneficent measures ever 
offered for its consideration. The reasoning, too, of 
those who opposed it, is Websterian, reminding one of 
the haleyon days of the Senate. The first reason was, 
that there was a good chance tu get even with Olney. 
What difference did it make that the treaty marked a 
great step forward in civilization, by settling differences 
according to reason rather than by a trial of brute 
strength. The personal grudges of Senators were of 
more importance than civilization. In the second place, 
England has the gold standard, and therefore the silver 
Senators were in favor of our exhausting and debasing 
ourselves by war, rather than securing a great permanent 
advantage to ourselves by a peaceable agreement with 
this country. We would refuse to believe that men pre- 
tending to be rational beings acted upon an arbitration 
treaty from such a consideration, if it were not vouched 
for by two able correspondents. In the third place 
England is a well known * land-grabber” and oppressor 
of weaker peoples (though invariably to their advantage, 
if we may trust our missionaries’ testimony), and this 
treaty is not made by her in good faith, but ‘*‘ to free her 
hands,” so that she may do more grabbing and oppressing. 
Therefore we must keep ourselves in danger of war, 
when peace is offered, for the sake of holding a club over 
England to ‘hand her in order.” This argument sur- 
passes the others in fantastic originality. Yet it was 
actually for these that the arbitration treaty, so earnestly 
desired by the people, was rejected. 

ZION’S HERALD. 

Had the Anglo-American Convention negotiated by 
Secretary Olney and Sir Julian Pauncefote failed of rati- 
fication by the Senate, the indignation of the American 
people would have been intense. But that convention 
had been so riddled by amendments and limitations, its 
whole scope and purpose had been so narrowed, that 
scarcely anything was left of the original articles save an 
agreement to arbitrate certain pecuniary claims. It had 
been so emasculated by the determination of the Senate 
that the prerogatives of that body in treaty-making should 
be recognized, and by an indisposition on its part to 
change our national policy, that popular interest in the 
ratification of the convention had practically ceased, and 
the announcement of its rejection was received with 
apathy. The feeling has gradually prevailed that, how- 
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ever desirable it might be to bring about an amicable 
agreement with Great Britain to which appeal might be 
made in the event of dispute, extreme care and deliber- 
ation is needed lest such an agreement should prove in 
the end an ‘‘ entangling alliance” or a hindrance to our 
own development. For the present at least, the attitude 
of this country is well expressed in the joint resolution in- 
troduced by Senator Bacon, to the effect that the United 


- States deprecates war and desires the maintenance of 


peace and friendship with all sections; that it favors the 
principle and practice of international arbitration, and 
invites all the civilized nations to make a corresponding 
and reciprocal declaration. 

THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


The friends of international arbitration will regret the 
action of the Senate, or rather one-third of that body, 
in defeating the proposed treaty between Great Britain 
and America. But, in view of the constitution of the 
Senate, its true significance will not be mistaken either 
by the American people or the world at large. The Sen- 
ate has become an irresponsible body, whether it has to 
deal with domestic or with foreign politics, and has long 
since forfeited its character as a check upon popular im- 
pulse. The discussion of the treaty behind closed doors ; 
the settlement of it, not according to its own merits, but 
at the bidding of prejudices created by reference to events 
which have no place in the issue; the groundless mistrust 
of a nation with whom this country is at peace, and with 
whom it is doing an enormous business every year, — 
and all this against the general good sense of the Ameri- 
can people,—stamps the character of the Senate as 
neither Republican nor Democratic. The question is not 
settled. The two great English-speaking nations are not 
going to be permanently separated in their dearest hopes 
and interests by a mere political cabal, in what, with a 
strange incongruity, is called the ‘‘ upper chamber”’ of 
the legislature. Both countries are well able to take 
care of themselves, with or without such a treaty as that 
which was proposed by the Cleveland Cabinet; but it 
was hoped that they might set a splendid example to the 
world of the way in which great and professedly Chris- 
tian nations might settle their difficulties. 

THE NATION. 


By a vote of 43 to 26, or, counting pairs, 52 to 31, the 
arbitration treaty was defeated in the Senate on May 5. 
Fifteen of the opposition are put down as coming from 
Kansas, Tennessee, North Carolina, Montana, Virginia, 
North Dakota, Idaho, Arkansas, Nevada, Texas, Ala- 
bama, South Dakota and Utah—States representing 
about a fifth of the whole population of the United 
States. Twenty-five out of the whole thirty-one were 
advocates of the free coinage of silver. There was no 
division on party lines whatever. The vote on the other 
sie, which shows the Senate as standing five to three in 
favor of arbitration, was equally significant. It repre- 
sented almost the whole character and intelligence of the 
country, whether we count by communities or men. To 
say nothing of New England or the Middle States, 
wherever throughout the United States the Senator acted 
as the representative of public as opposed to private in- 
terests, wherever he voted free from the dictation of a 
ring or machine and was an intelligent man, his vote was 
given for the treaty. The exceptions only emphasize 
this. If Quay and Penrose both voted, as the lists show, 
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against the treaty, we need no explanation of the fact. 
In other words, an analysis of the vote shows that even 
in the Senate the general sentiment of the body reflected 
very fairly the sentiment of the country. The Senate 
was five to three in favor of the treaty, and if the Consti- 
tution allowed treaties to be ratified by a majority vote, 
we should to-day be congratulating one another over a 
great victory. 
THE EVANGELIST. 

We are in mourning this week over the sad issue of the 
war between Greece and Turkey, which is a reproach to 
civilization. But why should we cast reproach upon 
other nations, when we have a cause for humiliation in 
our own? Greece is not the only country that has had 
her disasters and defeat. We, too, boastful as we are of 
our liberal as well as enlightened government, have to make 
a pitiful confession that we deliberately—not in the ex- 
citement of war, but in a quietness remote from all 
alarms—have rejected an offer of perpetual peace in a 
way that should make us hang our leads in shame. 
Some time in the last year England proposed to us that 
hereafter, in case of any difference between us, we should 
refer the matter to arbitration by outside parties, who 
would have no interest but that of justice and peace. 
Never was there a more honorable proposal by one coun- 
try toanother. For months it has been before the Sen- 
ate of the United States, to be at last rejected, in direct 
contradiction to our own principles, for we have been ac- 
customed to look upon arbitration as an American idea. 
The vote stood 43 to 26. A change of three votes would 
have carried it. But three * fire-eaters ” defeated it, and 
thus put off arbitration to a future time—it may be 
months, it may be years. <A pretty piece of business it 
is for our august Senate, which is supposed to be the 
centre of all justice and dignity! However, we do not 
give up the contest. If arbitration does not triumph 
now, it will by and by, for it is with justice as with free- 
dom, of which we are told that 

Freedom’s battle once begun, 
Though often lost, is ever won.”’ 
THE CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER. 
The feeling of many in the nation is forcibly expressed 
in the following lines by Ernest H. Crosby 
ON THE REJECTION OF THE ARBITRATION TREATY. 
Shame on a Senate which withstands 
The efforts of two mighty lands 
Frankly to grasp each other’s hands! 


Are they our servants ? Should they then 
Bring all our dreams to naught again 
Of peace on earth, good will toward men ? 


From every class, North, South, East, West, 
Goes up one earnest, loud request, 
‘* Give us our treaty and be blest! ” 


The workingman with outstretched hand 
Asks but to work—makes one demand 
That peace and plenty cheer the land. 


But no, this deaf, degenerate crew 
Want plenty solely for the few ; 
Let war then split our race in two. 


Turn back the years ; let growth stand still 
And flourish every social ill, 
If so these triflers get their fill. 
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Shall bluster, envy, spite, conceit 
Elate at this their latest feat, 
Boast that their victory is complete ? 


What monarch, drunk with martial lust, 
Treading his subjects in the dust, 
E’er proved more recreant to his trust ? 


Are these our patriots, these, the blind 
Whose love of country is combined 
With petty hate for all mankind ? 


Nay ; from their rule we pray release, 
Soon may such love of country cease. 
They know not love that love not peace. 


CITY AND STATE. 
Pennsylvania Mocks Her Founder. 


The Commonwealth of the City of Brotherly Love, the 
home of Penn, the apostle of peace, the region whence 
many an anti-slavery petition issued, has given its full 
vote in the national Senate to obstruct the principle of 
peace. Once more an attempt to infuse Christianity or 
nobility into nations, to permanently and considerably 
divest their policies, their diplomacy, from meanness, 
menducity, greed, spite and the blood and devastation 
of war, has failed. Once again distrusting the universal 
doctrine promulgated by French philosophers in the last 
century, that a people can be legislated into salvation 
the student turns back for hope from the nation to the 
individual. Individuals have seen the golden promise of 
arbitration, but the nation is still blind. Inexorable facts 
drive the thinker away from that kind of patriotism which 
Dr. Johnson defined as the last refuge of a scoundrel. 
The suspicions, the punctilios, of quibbling pride which 
two gentlemen could settle in ten minutes’ sensible talk 
may still, according to the dictum of the United States 
of America, drive the nation back to the hatreds, the 
arson, the rapine, the cruelty of the stone age, while the 
light gleams meaninglessly from the hand of the goddess 
in New York Harbor. 

A reckoning of the States shows that the guardians of 
the fight privilege come from the South and new West, 
with a strange exception. Texas, born of annexation 
and aggrandizement, votes for war because England is 
said to be a land grabber. But have we a national his- 
torian who will dare tell Mills, the voter, that his State 
was founded on the kind of land absorption of which, 
to excuse his gothic vote, he accuses England. Cali- 
fornia, child of aggrandizement, votes for barbarity 
because England is said to be making new Californias 
in South Africa. Idaho, Kansas, Tennessee, Missouri, 
Utah, Dakota represent conditions friendly to combat. 
But why do the inhabitants of the Commonwealth of 
Peace, the people who have recently been taxed to set 
a colossal statue of Penn, the peacemaker, high over 
their heads, deliberately and alone, of all the original 
13 States save two,—Virginia and North Carolina,—vote 
with the ‘‘wild and woolly” to make a mockery of their 
founder and his statue? 

There is sarcasm in the fact that the great peace meet- 
ing, held in Philadelphia Independence Hall last year, 
inadequately reported in her newspapers, though drawing 
its inspiration from a patriotic Pennsylvanian, was chiefly 
supported by voices from other States, while the powers 
that were seemed oblivious of its existence. Why is it 
that, like the Texan, a Pennsylvanian writer of history 
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teaches war and Monroeism from the chair of a univer- 
sity chartered by the sons of the latter day apostle of 
peace? Let Mr. S.G. Fisher, who has congratulated 
Pennsylvania upon her making, explain these anomalies 
in Pennsylvania. 

Upon the alleged attempt, several years ago, of Quay, 
the Boss, to carve out a new county and name it after 
himself, certain of us who tried to formulate a petition to 
the Governor begging a veto to the scheme, had an oppor- 
tunity to feel our city’s pulse. Howslowly it beat at the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society where petitions were 
said to be out of order, and we were told that ‘‘ Quay 
County ’’ was no worse than ‘‘Cameron County.” How 
gentle the pulse movement among the merchants where 
the advice was given to save our powder for a deeper 
grievance. How subdued the throbs within the circle of 
the prandial association of young lawyers known as the 
Lunch Club. Luckily for their digestion they had found 
that the proposed petition was ‘ unconstitutional.” 
Touch their State pride if you could. Tell them, as we 
did, that twenty Bostonians could have been found in 
one hour to boil with indignation had legislative trickery 
proposed to saddle the Bay State with a (Ben) Butler 
County. It availed nothing. The notion of a smirched 
map angered them as little as they were rejoiced with the 
news that the bill was vetoed after all and Quay County 
for the time being dead. 

Let Messrs. Fisher and McMaster diagnose, if they 
can, the disease, the sleep, the stupor in the venerable 
Commonwealth, explaining further why the completed 
Pennsylvania has bowed to the Boss for thirty years. 
Whether it be the blindness of old war republicanism not 
yet died out, or the lust for protection ; whether it be bred 
of the ways of the Pennsylvania Railroad or of the love 
of coal and iron; whether itspeaks of the quiescence of 
the Quaker, the isolation of the German, or the intriguing 
of the Irish, let history at last resound its explanation to 
the shame of those who can not grow indignant, or re- 
monstrate, or blush when the neck is bent, of those who 
unreproachingly can send their self-accused legislator a 
servant who, after living four years in the light of Har- 
vard College, ill requites his Alma Mater when he votes 
with his patron to belittle her traditions, to mock the 
founders of his State, and shame his country before the 
enlightened thought of Christendom.—Prof. Henry C. 
Mercer. 

BOSTON HERALD. 

The arbitration treaty was rejected by the Senate yes- 
terday. The vote on the question stood forty-three yeas 
to twenty-six nays. As sixty-nine Senators took part in 
the division, and a two-thirds majority is exacted by the 
constitution, the support of forty-six Senators was neces- 
sary. The aflirmative vote fell three below the required 
number. From the arithmetical point of view, it was a 
narrow miss, and probably the failure might have been 
averted if public opinion had pronounced itself as dis- 
tinctly for the treaty in its latest form as it did with re- 
gard to the original form. 

But the emasculation which the treaty suffered in the 
Senate had made the friends of arbitration comparatively 
indifferent to its fate. Reduced to a mere shadow of its 
former self and stripped of all practical value, it hardly 
seemed worth fighting for. No doubt, even in its attenu- 
ation, it carried the recognition of a principle, but this 
recognition had been given, perhaps in a more service- 


able way, by the acclaim of the world when the treaty 
was negotiated. The glory of the making attaches to 
President Cleveland and Secretary Oiney; the shame of 
the rejection rests with the Senate. Sooner or later 
another treaty will be made, and the American people 
will insist on its ratification. 

PHILADELPHIA PRESS. 


The treaty as amended and voted on practically did 
nothing more than recognize the principle of arbitration 
and provide the machinery for its application when all 
the parties should agree to apply it. Its chief value was 
the moral force of its general declaration. Because of 
this moral force the treaty, barren and stripped as it was, 
would be better than nothing. And because of the sacri- 
fice of this moral effect its defeat is to be deplored. The 
adoption of the treaty even in its least effective form 
would have been a distinct gain in the progress of civili- 
zation. <A recognition of the principle of arbitration as 
a method of settling international disputes, would be a 
positive influence for peace and humanity. The Press 
believed that the treaty as originally framed and sub- 
mitted to the senate went too far. It was ambiguous and 
uncertain in its terms, and possibly jeopardized the 
American position on some subjects on which no question 
should be permitted. The committee on foreign relations 
sought to eliminate these doubts by its early amendments 
and the Press welcomed them. In the end the process of 
amendment was carried to an extreme, and in freeing the 
treaty from objection on one side it was left open to ob- 
jection on the other. Nevertheless, with its faults it was 
still a movement forward in the pathway of peace, reason 
and right, and its defeat will cast a shade on the good 
name of the republic. 

BALTIMORE NEWS. 


The sage deliberations of the senate do not seem to 
have had any very marked effect in the way of making 
the treaty a mature and perfect document, fur one of the 
chief reasons alleged against it in the debate — assuming, 
as we may, that the executive session proceedings were 
reported with substantial correctness— was the inconsis- 
tency in a most important particular between one part of 
the treaty and another. General statements about the 
imperiling of our interests, and the advantage Great 
Britain had taken of us, were about all that usually ap- 
peared on the subject in the newspapers opposing the 
treaty. So far as we have observed, they carefully ab- 
stained from discussing the manner in which Great Brit- 
ain was going to force her wishes upca us, when the 
treaty required that five out of the six arbitrator, and 
therefore two out of the three American arbitrators, must 
agree upon an award in order to make it binding. The 
fact is that the opposition to the arbitration treaty would 
have opposed it just as persistently, no matter what 
form the instrument might have taken. ‘The treaty was 
defeated by a combination of anti-Cleveland and anti- 
English sentiment, and the plea of deliberation has all 
along been nothing more than a transparent pretense. 

CHICAGO INTER-OCEAN. 

The Jnter-Ocean has been in favor of this treaty all the 
time, because of firm belief in the principle which under- 
lies it, but it is not to be supposed from its defeat that 
there is any likelihood of war between Great Britain and 
the United States, or that the cause of peace has been 
given a setback. The public sentiment called out on 
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both sides of the Atlantic shows plainly that the English- 
speaking people would look with horror upon a war be- 
tween these two great nations, and it is almost certain 
that if a war cloud should appear in the heavens the ques- 
tion in dispute would be left to arbitration. 

Curiously this treaty had no immediate importance. 
There was no definite end in view. It had no reference 
to any specific trouble now existing. It was designed to 
anticipate and guard against not merely war, but rumors 
of war. During the Cleveland administration great in- 
jury was done by the mere apprehension of war over Vene- 
zuela, remote and slight as was the danger. Everybody 
felt that probably the matter would be fixed up amicably, 
but the bare possibility of a third war between England 
and the United States disturbed commerce and finance. 
Values shrank and business was crippled. This dead 
treaty was born of the desire to provide against a recur- 
rence of the war scare. That was certainly a laudable 
object, but its defeat does not necessarily mean war. In 
fact, it may only mean postponement. It is not improb- 
able that a more satisfactory treaty will be negotiated 
during the McKinley administration. The cause of arbi- 
tration is too important to be allowed to languish. There 
is danger that the people of Great Britain will construe 
the vote in the Senate to mean that the people of the 
United States are not in favor of arbitration. This 
would be far from the truth. The American people are 
earnestly in favor of the principle of arbitration, and this 
vote does not change their attitude. The principle has 
not been condemned—arbitration has not been defeated— 
the plan proposed has not been approved. 

HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
A Dismal Page in Our History. 


And it is this treaty, the first attempt to give systemat- 
ic effect to the proud proclamation of 1890 and to our 
leadership in this great work of progressive civilization— 
it is this treaty that was rejected by the Senate of the 
United States. Considering the preceding events and 
the attendant circumstances, it is difficult to imagine any 
reason that would, before the American people and be- 
fore mankind, justify such a rejection, except the one 
that the treaty in its practical operation would have work- 
ed for international dissension and conflict instead of 
international peace and good-will. Upon no other ground, 
it would seem, could the action of the Senate claim the 
respect of the civilized world. But just this reason is 
missing among those which, so far as the public is in- 
formed, bave been assigned by the opponents of the 
treaty for their effort to defeat it. 

It is said that several Senators voted against it because 
they bore Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Olney a grudge, and 
would not let them have the credit of so great an achieve- 
ment. But such a motive of action in the face of so 
momentous a subject appears too inexpressibly mean to 
be entertained by more than a very few persons of ex- 
ceptional smallness. We are also told that almost all 
those who voted against the treaty are furious free-coin- 
age men who hate England as the foremost gold country, 
and were loath to adopt any arrangement calculated to 
prevent foreign conflicts, because a war might force this 
country off the gold basis. Whatever there may be in 


reasoning like this, we cannot lay the flattering unction 
to our souls that the defeat of the treaty was wholly or 
mainly owing only to the speculative hostility of the 
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mining camps or the vagaries of the Populists; for the 
most effective blows against it were struck from the ranks 
of those Senators who finally voted for the treaty, or for 
what was left of it. 

When the text of the treaty first became known it was 
greeted by an enthusiastic uprising in its favor of the 
best public sentiment all over the country, of which the 
American people had every reason to be proud, and which 
might properly have had a powerful influence with the 
Senate. The first check it received came from a Senator 
who probably was at heart not opposed to the treaty, but 
who in almost angry tones protested against the intrusion 
of that public sentiment, creating the impression that in 
his view the Senate would the better maintain its dignity 
the more slowly it proceeded and the less regard it paid to 
the urgency of public opinion. This was not a Senator 
from the mining camps, but from New England. The 
second blow came in the shape of an amendment to the 
treaty excluding from its operations those international 
differences which might become really dangerous to inter- 
national peace, and therefore would make a peaceable 
method of settlement especially desirable—an amendment 
implying the suspicion that this treaty was full of snares 
and pitfalls which only the acumen of an exceptionally 
Run-eyed patriot could discern, and which it was highly 
needful to guard against. ‘This amendment, which was, 
if not meant, at least calculated thoroughly to discredit 
the treaty, also came from a New England Senator, a 
professed ‘‘friend” of the treaty. After all this and 
more of the same sort, it was discovered that the Senate 
would renounce its prerogative as a part of the treaty- 
making power if it assented to this treaty without amend- 
ing it to the effect that in each specific case of dispute the 
agreement to arbitrate should be submitted to the Senate 
for its approval. When thus the treaty had been thor- 
oughly discredited and disembowelled by its ‘‘friends,” 
the ranters against Great Britain as the ‘+ hereditary foe,’’ 
the ‘‘bully” and so on, with whom no treaty of friendship 
should be made anyhow, had a free field, and the final 
defeat of the treaty was the logical result. 

The Senate, by thus amending and at last defeating 
the arbitration treaty, has virtually changed the proud 
proclamation of 1890 so that it now may read, *‘ The 
President be and is hereby requested to invite negotia- 
tions with foreign governments, to the end that such dif- 
ferences or disputes arising between them and the 
United States may be referred to arbitration as the 
Senate may consider of sufficiently little consequence. 
As to more important matters, we are not sure whether 
the most civilized method of settlement will suit us best.” 
That the leadership of the United States in this great 
onward movement of civilization has thus been forfeited 
nobody will deny. The Senate has put the republic in 
the lamentable attitude of a false pretender. But it may 
truthfully be said that the Senate has not in this matter 
represented the people. Never has an international 
agreement been more heartily welcomed than this arbi- 
tration treaty by all those elements of our population, 
from the university to the workshop, whose opinions and 
feelings are entitled to the greatest respect. And the 
American people owe it to themselves, for the protection 
of their good name, to manifest their true sentiment on 
this subject in the strongest possible manner on every 
occasion that may present itself. 

Cart Scuurz. 
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ETERNAL PEACE. 
BY IMMANUEL KANT. 
(CONTINUED. ) 
FIRST SUPPLEMENT. 
Of the Guarantee of Perpetual Peace. 

This guarantee is furnished by nothing less than the 
great artist nature (natura daedala rerum). Though 
the course of nature is mechanical, yet it clearly mani- 
fests the purpose to develop the concord of men through 
their discord even against their will. Therefore this 
power, considered as working necessarily according to 
laws unknown to us, is called fate. But from the point 
of view of the purpose which it manifests in the course of 
nature, as the profound wisdom of a higher cause directed 
toward securing the final destiny of the human race and 
predetermining the course of the world, it is called 
providence. ‘This power we do not of course see directly 
at work in the artistic constructions of nature. Nor again 
do we merely infer from them that such a power exists. 
But, as is always the case in every relation of the form 
of things to their final causes, we can and must, from 
these artistic arrangements, think such a power as exist- 
ing, in order to form a conception of their possibility 
after the analogy of the operations of man’s art. The 
representation to oneself of their relation and agreement 
with the moral purpose which reason immediately pre- 
scribes to us, is an idea which theoretically transcends 
experience. From the practical point of view, for ex- 
ample, from the point of view of the duty of using this 
mechanism of nature to secure perpetual peace, it is an 
idea which imposes itself upon us and is well grounded 
in reality. The use of the word nature, when, as here, 
we are dealing simply with theory and not with religion, 
is more in keeping with the limits of human reason, which 
in respect of the relation of effects to their causes must 
keep itself within the bounds of possible experience. It 
is also a more modest term than providence. For in 
using the word providence we assume to know the mys- 
tery rashly put on of its unfathomable purposes and Ica- 
rian wings in order to approach nearer to its secret. 

Before we determine more exactly the way in which 
this guarantee of peace is accomplished, it will be neces- 
sary to examine the state arranged by nature for the per- 
sons who act upon her great stage, which makes peace at 
last necessary. ‘Then we will try to determine the way in 
which she makes the guarantee. 

The arrangements provided by nature are these: (1) 
She has made it possible for men to live in all parts of 
the earth. (2) She has through war driven them every- 
where, into even the most inhospitable regions, in order 
to people them. (3) Through this same means she has 
compelled them to enter in relations more or less in ac- 
cordance with right. In the cold wastes about the Arctic 
Sea moss grows which the reindeer paws out from under 
the snow, in order itself in turn to become food for the 
Ostiak or the Samojan, or to be hitched to their sledges. 
The barren sandwastes have the camel, which seems to 
have been created for traveling through them, in order 
not to leave them unused. All these things incite won- 
der. Purpose becomes still more evident when we learn 


that besides the fur-clad animals on the shores of the ice- 
locked sea, there are also seals, walruses and whales 
whose flesh furnishes food and their fat the means of heat 
and light to the inhabitants of those regions. 


But most 
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of all is wonder awakened by the foresight of nature 
shown in driftwood which, without it being known whence 
it comes, she brings to these treeless regions. For with- 
out this material the inhabitants could construct neither 
their boats, nor their arms, nor their huts. They like- 
wise have enough to do in their war against the wild 
beasts, to make them live at peace one with another. 

We must suppose also that it was nothing else but war 
which drove people into different regions. Of all the 
animals which man, at the time of the early peopling of 
the earth had learned to tame and to domesticate, the 
first to be used for war was the horse. For the elephant 
belongs to a later time when luxury came in with estab- 
lished states. Likewise the art of evolving certain kinds 
of grasses, called cereals, the original nature of which is 
no longer recognizable by us, as well as the multiplica- 
tion and improvement of fruits through transplanting and 
grafting (perhaps in Europe only the wild apple and 
pear), could only have arisen where states were already 
established and property in land recognized. All this 
could have come about only after men had left the law- 
less freedom of the hunter, the fisherman and the shepherd 
and entered upon an agricultural life, — when salt and 
iron were discovered, which were perhaps the first widely 
sought articles of interchange between different peoples. 
Through this interchange men came into a peaceful rela- 
tion to one another, and even those far removed from one 
another were brought into intelligent association and 
friendly relationship. 

While nature has taken care that men might be able to 
live everywhere on the earth, she has at the same time 
despotically willed that they must live everywhere, even 
against their inclination. She has not however imposed 
upon them any sense of obligation thereto by means of 
a moral law, but has chosen war as the means of com- 
pelling them to fulfil her purpose. We see peoples, in- 
deed, the unity of whose descent is recognized by the 
unity of their language, as the Samojades on the Arctic 
Ocean on the one hand, and on the other a people of kin- 
dred speech a thousand miles away in the Altaian Moun- 
tains. Between these another people, Mongolian in 
origin, warlike and equipped with horses, has thrust it- 
self, and thus driven one section of the tribe far away 
from the other into the inhospitable polar regions, whith- 
er certainly they would not have gone of their own ac- 
cord. In like manner the Finns in the northernmost re- 
gion of Europe, where they are known as Lapps, have 
been widely separated from the Hungarians who are re- 
lated to them in speech, by Gothic and Sarmatian peoples 
who have forced themselves between them. The Es- 
quimos in the north, who, entirely distinct in race from 
the other American peoples, are probably descendants of 
ancient European adventurers, and the Pescherae at 
Tierra del Fuego in the far South of America — what can 
have driven them into these regions except war, which 
nature uses as a means to people the earth everywhere? 
But war itself needs no special motive for its explana- 
tion. It seems to be engrafted on human nature, and to 
be regarded indeed as something noble, to which man is 
incited by the instinct of honor, without any selfish mo- 
tives. ‘Thus warlike courage, not only among the Amer- 
ican Savages but also among the European in the times 
of knight-errantry, was judged to be of great intrinsic 
value, not only in time of war (as is reasonable), but 
also as a ground of war. War has often been entered 
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upon merely to demonstrate this courage. So that war 
in itself is regarded as having intrinsic worth. Even 
philosophers have indulged in praise of it as something 
ennobling to humanity, unmindful of the saying of a cer- 
tain Greek: ‘* War is bad, because it makes more bad 
people than it takes away.” So much as to what nature 
does for the accomplishment of her purpose in reference 
to the human race as a species of animal. 

As to her purpose of bringing about perpetual peace, 
the essential question now is: ‘* What does nature do in 
promoting this aim, in reference to the purpose which 
man’s own reason imposes upon him as a duty; what 
does she do in furtherance of his moral purpose; how 
does she make it certain that what man ought to do but 
does not do, as a free agent, shall be accomplished, with- 
out detriment to his freedom, by compulsion of nature — 
and that, too, in all the three relations of public right, 
namely, national right, international right and cosmopoli- 
tan right. When I say of nature, ‘‘ She wills that this 
or that shall take place,” this is not the same as to say, 
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‘¢She imposes upon us an obligation to do it,” for only 
the free practical reason can do this. The meaning is 
that she does it herself, whether we will or not (fata vo- 
lentem ducunt, nolentem trahunt). 

Even if a people were not compelled through eternal 
discord to put itself under the restraint of public laws, 
war from without would compel it to do this; because, 
according to the previously mentioned arrangement of 
nature, every people finds at its side another people 
crowding upon it. It must therefore form itself by inter- 
nal arrangement into a state in order, as an organized 
power, to be equipped against the neighboring state. 
Now the republican constitution is the only one which is 
fully in accord with the rights of man. But it is the most 
difficult to found, and still more difficult to maintain. 
Indeed, it has been asserted by many that such a state 
could be formed only of angels, because men with their 
selfish inclinations are incapable of maintaining an organ- 
ization of so lofty a form. So nature comes to the aid 
of the rational and universal will, which though honored 
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in itself is powerless in practice. She does this through 
exactly these selfish inclinations, so that it requires only 
a good state organization, which men certainly are capa- 
ble of forming, to so array their forces of selfishness 
against one another that the one will check the other in 
their disturbing influence, or even destroy them alto- 
gether. In this event the result, for reason, is the same 
as if neither of the forces existed. In this way the man, 
although not a morally good man, is nevertheless com- 
pelled to become a good citizen. 

The problem of the constitution of a state, however 
hard it may sound, would be capable of solution even by 
a race of devils, if only they had understanding. The 
problem runs thus: ‘**‘ How can a multitude of rational 
beings, who together desire general laws for their preser- 
vation, but every one of whom is in secret inclined to 
except himself from their authority, be so brought into 
an orderly organization that, although in their private 
sentiments they are opposed to one another, they may so 
restrain one another that in their public relations the 
result will be the same as if they had no such evil incli- 
nations?’’ Such a problem must be capable of solu- 
tion. For it is not the moral improvement of men, but 
only the mechanism of nature which is in question. 
Whai we wish to know is, how to use this mechanism in 
the case of men in a way to bring the strife of hostile in- 
clinations among people into such relations that they 
themselves will compel one another to submit to restrain- 
ing laws, and thus bring about a condition of peace in 
which laws will have full force. This may be seen in the 
case of actually existing states, though they are very 
imperfectly organized. In their external relations they 
approach what is prescribed by the idea of right, though 
their conduct is not determined by the essential princi- 
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ples of morality. From these principles a good state 
constitution is not to be expected. On the contrary, 
much rather from a good state organization is the proper 
moral development of a people to be expected. Conse- 
quently the mechanism of nature, working through the 
selfish inclinations, which in their external relations nat- 
urally work against one another, can be employed by rea- 
son as a means of realizing its own purpose, viz., the 
reign of law, and thus of promoting and securing peace 
both within and without, so far as this. lies in the power 
of the state. In this way nature wills irresistibly that 
right shall at last have the upper hand. Thus what men 
neglect to do, at last works itself out, though in very un- 
pleasant ways. 
“ Bend but the reed too strong, it breaks; 
Who wills too much, he nothing takes.”— Bouterwek. 
(CONTINUED. ) 
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